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Juno: Perry, 1179. 

Zeus: Cosmos, 1506. 

Homer: Brown, 1871; Cosmos, 1876. 

Hebe: Perry, 894. 

Penelope: Perry, 1189. 

Tomb of Agamemnon: Perry, 1623. 

Three Fates: Brown, 1007; Cosmos (Buonarioti), 167; (Paul Thurman), 
967; Perry (Fiorentino), 296. 

Dance of the Nymphs: Cosmos, 472; Perry, 486;' 30 Thompson blue 
prints illustrating the Odyssey. 
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POETRY- JUDGING CONTEST 

Just at the present time there are such inspired bits of poetry and 
free verse being produced that a special effort should be made on the 
part of English teachers to interest children in them. Last spring one 
of my English classes in high school, during a few weeks in which we 
were studying modern literature, did a bit of judging work that I think 
interested them more in current poetry than anything else we did. 
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From different magazines, such as the Independent, Literary Digest, 
and others ranging down to the Sunday paper, I cut type poems from 
different present-day writers. Some were of world-wide fame and others 
were practically unknown. I was interested to know whether or not the 
children could really tell a worth-while poem from a versified piece of 
prose. That, however, was not the real object of the contest. The real 
purpose was to interest the students so that when they picked up a 
magazine and saw a poem there they would be tempted to read it and 
would be able to get from it the inspiration that the author intended. 

We studied some poems together and discussed these aspects of 
each: 

1. The subject-matter or theme. Is it universal or sectional? 

2. The inspiration or emotional quality. How did you feel when 
you finished reading it ? 

3. The truth or moral value. Did the poem teach an indirect lesson ? 

4. The rhythm and rhyme. Was it musical and did the music fit the 
theme? 

5. Were there poetic words and lines? 

These topics were made points for the contest in judging the poems 
that were cut out of the magazines. We kept score by giving each poem 
twenty on each point if it were perfect. 

Each member of the class worked individually on the poems, which 
were passed along until everyone had judged and filled out his score card 
for each poem. Then we made a graph on the board, putting the names 
of the class up and down and the numbers of the poems to right and left. 
Each student put his score on the board opposite his name, and someone 
was appointed to find the average percentages and the winning poem. 

We were some three days on these poems. The one that received 
the most perfect scores was "Peace," by Bliss Carman. The one that 
averaged the highest was Edgar Lee Masters' "Draw the Sword, 
Republic!" The one receiving the lowest average was Helen Holt's 
"Progress," which seemed to lack in both subject-matter and inspira- 
tion. 

It does not matter whether this is the correct way to judge poetry 
or not. We made it up and probably it is not a fair test; but it served 
the purpose for which it was used, and that was to interest the students 
in current poetry. For the rest of the year the class were bringing me 
poems that they liked, especially such works as Robert Service's "I'm 
Goin' 'Ome to Blighty." I have a much- worn copy of that poem with 
me that I found one boy committing just because he liked it. When I 
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said I liked it too, he gave me his copy, saying he had it written off. 
The contest left us all more interested in poems and taught me something 
about the judgment of students concerning things that are worth while. 

Bess Foster 
Weiser, Idaho 



THE VOICE OF SHAKESPEARE 1 

The poet speaks not with one voice alone; 
His genius plays on every vibrant tone 
Of anger, grief, quaint humor, repartee, 
Of thought profound — of soul nobility. 

The tenderness and love of Romeo, 
Othello's cry of suffering and woe, 
The intellect of Hamlet, Macbeth's fear, 
The rash imperiousness of "Royal Lear," 
Shakespeare created, and gave voice to each 
With wondrous wealth and harmony of speech ! 

With voice so varied speaks this Master Mind, 
Who listens, will in every utterance find, 
Compelling — startling in its verity — 
The voice of Life expressed in poetry! 

Charlotte V. Ashmoor 



THE LABYRINTH OF IE AND EI 

(The following rules and examples are adapted from What Is English ? 
"Always expect it to be ie unless you know definitely to the contrary. ") 

The right use of ie and ei you will find 
By this simple device you can keep in your mind: 
Write the i before e when they sound like long e; 
So in piece, and believe, and in siege, it's ie. 

But four cases there are where the e's before i: 
It's ei when the sound is long a or long i 
(Some exceptions there are when long i is the sound, 
But the principal one is in fiery found). 

1 An unrequired composition by a student in Miss Apgar's class in Harris Teach- 
ers College, St. Louis. 



